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Mica Tales. 











what conclusion Charles came, or whether he came to any 


we can independently afford; no dashing out with bor- 


page at all. ny rowed capital fur me. You must take all these consid- 
ie. Heg ae [The following morning his mind was not at ease; he | erations into account befure you answer. Perhaps you 
rge sum took a walk a short distance in the country, where under | may feel that you cannot conform to such humble cir- 
in to dea the shade of an old oak tree, while he viewed the beauties | cumstances. 1 will not disappoint or deceive you.’ 

] for one of nature and the quiet industry of a farmer at his At the moment, Fanny thought she could decide in- 








se plough, his confused thoughts were brought to a decision, stantly, for she saw only a rose-tinted future. Now Fan- 

z of the as to what would be best for himself, though he had fears ny listened. ; 

erly unab whether it would meet with Fanny’s approbation. (See |  ‘ Do not decide now. Fanny think this all over,’ was 

rony of | picture.) The next evening found him at his toilet, his parting injunction at the end of thislong walk, during 
(I, preparing for a party.] which, though he had-said a great deal, he had a great 








Long before the hour, he was ready, and waiting the 
tardy movement of his watch. ‘Though no one knew bet- 


deal more to say, ‘and then decide carefully and con- 
scientiously,’ 


Moral an ter how to fill up nitches in time with something useful Fanny did think it all over; much that he had said was 
an unble and pleasant, there was now a restlessness of spirit, which | quite new to her. To be married! to be married, it 
ny when refused to be quiet.’ He sallicd forth imto the street, and | must be confessed, had implied to her mind what it does 
'S grief w after various turns, at length bent his steps towards the | to the minds of too many young ladies, gay visions of 
tng Clarks’—music and mirth met hiew ey and bright lights | wealth and independence ; doing everything one wished ; 









> of the da streamed from the window. Making his greetings to the | a lover in the husband, amusement in the parlor, Fanny 

punishmen ladies of the house, and uttering a few agreeable truisms | belonged to that class of females, who, without fortune or 

». He wey to those about him, he sought among the bevies of fair | expectations, had been brought up amid the appliances of 

He saw th women, one pretty maiden named Fanuy Day. She bade | wealth. She was an orphan, and lived in the family of 

pg him a welcome, which seemed to say “come hither.’ He | an uncle. With a few parlor duties, and none in the 
> fathe 







stood aloof, in no seeming hurry to seek a place by her 


kitchen, she had lived an easy, independent life, floating 


ae side, already half occupied by another, while his eye dis- | on society, with untried energies and undeveloped pow- 
pecan da cussed, with keenest scrutiny, the fout ensemble of Fan- | ers. Rich men did not seek her, because rich men gen- 
(B, ny’s dress. Conscious of his earnest, admiring gaze, erally seek to increase their wealth with matrimonial 
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FANNY DAY’S DECISION. 


‘I like her!’ exclaimed a young man, with no incén- 
siderable degree of ardor. 

‘But can you support her in the style to which she 
has been accustomed? It costs something to get married 
nowadays. We have to begin where our fathers ended,’ 
said his companion. 

‘True, Ned, if she would only begin with me—why 
she’s poor herself.’ 

‘Yes, and proud too. The fact is, women require so 
much waiting upon, or fashion requires it—so many ser- 
tants, just such a style of living—that for my part, | have 
given up all thoughts of marrying.’ Ned said this with 
some bitterness, as if he had good reason for feeling it. 

‘My business is good,’ pursued the other, intent upon 
his own affairs, ‘and uncle thinks my prospects pretty 
hit, if L live prudently. tt costs a round sum at the ho- 
tel—I might support a-snug little establishment at the same 
expense.” 

‘Yes, if snug little establishments were in fashion, 
Charley.’ 

‘She is amiable and intelligent; she must be economi- 
cil, because she has always been obliged to be,’ declared 
Charley, abruptly stopping, as if a new thought had 
struck hic, 

‘ Perhaps so—but shall you both be independent enough 
to begin in a small way—in short to live within your 
means—for if you expect to get along in the world, you 
must live within your means.’ 

‘Well, it’s a pity,’ said Charley, somewhat dampened 
by the inquiries of his friend, ‘ think what charming quar- 
ts might have. I am heartily sick of the off hand 
bachelor life we now lead. What! must I wait till I 
make a fortune befure I marry ?” 





ut a place to call his own, with the delightful peculiarities, 
hy wife, my fireside, my table. It does not appear to 









Fanny seemed to hear the quick beatings of her own 
heart, and hope, and fear, and love, came and went, and 
went and came, like smiles and shadows across her spirit. 
‘ A new and splendid silk,’ thus ran Charley’s thoughts 
‘that looks very extravagant; and that bracelet, too, I 
never saw that before; 1 wonder if she is fond of such 
gewgaws? What is that dangling from her hair? A gold 
pin, or gold tassel? 1 should like to know how much it 
cost? Not very love-like comments, it must be confess- 
ed; but he was looking beyond the betrothed and the 
bride, to what signified a great deal mure ; he was look- 
ing for a help-mate—one for dark days as well as bright. 
‘I'm afraid she won’t do for me; and this is her uncie’s 
house, she will want to live just so.’ Something like a 
sigh escaped him as he walked away to the other part of 
the room. Fanny watched his departure, wondering 
when he would return. She was sure he would rejoin her 
by and by; he always had of late. But noreturn. Had 
he only known that Fanny’s silk dress was not a new one, 
newly turned and newly fiited as it had indeed been, by 
her needle and her skill, soas to make it quite as good as 
new—how prudent and thrifty that was! Had he only 
known that the bracelet was a gift two years before, and 
the gold pin, why it was a decoration borrowed to please 
his eye; so Fanny was not so culpable afier all. I say 
had Charles known all this, he had not stayed away so 
strangely and coolly all that live long evening, while Fan- 
ny’s heart was sinking. Mournfully did a tear gather in 
her eye, as she beheld him depart, without a parting 
glance or a farewell word. 

Charles Scott was not quite satisfied. He really loved 
Fanny, but he was afraid to marry her. It was nota 
sickly, sentimental love. It counted the costs and calcu- 
lated the chances; albeit love, it is said, understands no 
arithmetic, and knows no reason. He had fixed princi- 
ples of action, and settled rules to govern his choice of a 
wife; he did not mean that love should laugh him out of 
them, or blind him to their value. No; he determined 
to abide by them. 

Some time passed away, and never was a man more 
devoted to his business. Perhaps he dreamed of Fanny, 


means are necessarily small. I am liable to the fluctua- 
tions offhe business world, and we must begin with what 





cares; a poor man might fear, and justly fear, as Charles 
Scott did, because females thus educated, often shrink 
from the exertions and cares of household employments; 
they are slow in finding out that hands are made to work 
with, and they are apt to regard labor as menial service. 
If all young men would do as Charles Scott did, frankly 
unfold to women their real situation and their true inter- 
ests; explain to them the use and dignity of labor, and 
encourage and stimulate exertion, there would be fewer 
ill-regulated households and thrifiless wives. Fanny di- 
gested the whole matter, weighed it all and decided. 

* * * * * * * 

Behold, not many months afterwards, Fanny in her 
new home. It was indeed a snug home, full of comforts 
and blessings. There was a pleasant little sitting room, 
with sunbeams and smiles, with Kidderminster and flag 
bottoms, unadorned by ottomans or divans, astral lamps 
or marble tables, Her kitchen too, was near by, where 
Fanny was not ashamed to spend her morning hours. 

* Do not come in the morning,’ said Fauny to a gay ac- 
quaintance, * you may perhaps find me making bread, or 
iroping collars.’ 

‘Doing your girl's work? Ugh! exclaimed the lady, 
distustefully. 

‘Oh, I am my own girl,’ replied Fanny, ‘ with the ex- 
ception of Nancy Drew, who comes in when I want her. 
I can make a soup, and roast a turkey, and I dare say I 
can teach you a thousand interesting things that you don’t 
know anything about.’ Flora did not wish to be taught. 

‘I really pity Fanny,’ said this same Flora, passing by 
her door one day, weary and dispirited with the frivolities 
ofa series of fashionable calls. rs 

Pity Fanny! She had no need of such pity. Was 
she not spreading the snowy cloth upon the diauer-table 2 
Cutting sweet white loaves of her own making? fetching 
sauce of her own stewing? bringing pies of her own bak- 
ing? all products of her skill; and did not the hearty ‘I 
am glad to see you, Charley,’ and her nicely broiled steak 
quite compensate for the perplexities of his morning busi- 
uess? ‘True, Fanny had her trials; the cakes did some- 
times burn, and the potatoes were not always done, but 


Osporne: ‘Orbe overhead and ears in debt,’ suggested Ned. but he did not visit her. then she did not have the blues; they swilily sped away 

‘That will never do,’ exclaimed Scott, right earnestly ; Behold a gathering of friends, a pleasant little compa- before early rising and employment. She had no time for 

ud it is to be regretted that every young man does not ny; Charles is there, and Fanny, too. He thoughtshe | yawa or ennui, aud never cried out, ‘Oh, I’m dying for 

take a similar determination, with independence and | never looked so charmingly, with her simple braid of hair, | Want of exercise!’ Her chamber must be cared for, her 

Ndgment enough to keep it. ’ and her modest, fawn colored dress. ‘There was some- | Pantry looked after, aud the flour sified. Yes, Fanny 

ere the two came to a turn in the street, where they thing sad and reproachful in her eye, it smote him to the understood how touseher hands. She was a producer as 

took different directions. Charley bent his steps towards | heart. ‘ Dear Fanny, how can she interpret my coolness,’ well as a consumer. What delightful evenings did they 

the store, in no merry mood. Ned—I know not where. was the question of returning fondness. I mean to see | PSs together, sewing and reading, or at a lecture, or en- 

harles Scott entered his counting room and sbut the her, and explain to her all. my views; if she is a girl of | J% ing the society of dear friends. Charley, cheerful and 

door, ,The business of the day was over, and the clerks | sense she cannot but approve, if she is not,—such a con- | happy, in the consciousness that his receipts exceeded his 

Were beginning to leave as the early shades of an autumn tingency remained unprovided for, An excellent resolu- | expenses, was pleased with nothing so much as his wife; 

twilight were fast gathering round. He stirred up some tion ; Charles abide by it. It so happened, or was con- aud Fanny rejoiced in the consciousness of bearing her 

dying embers, then throwing himself listlessly into a | triyed (love changes are not always scrutable) that the burden, of contributing her share to family comforts, en- 

thair, and placing his feet upon the iron fender, he soon | two found themselves threading their way along through jeying an elasticity of spirit and vigor of health, of which 

a. H. 3% Became wonderfully absorbed in his own reflections. He] the streets at an early hour. Now for Charley's resulu- | the indolent aad unoccupied can scarcely conceive. More 
Was a young man of excellent tastes and éxcellent habits tion; yes, he kept it. than this, there were blessings this family could impart. 

—temembered with joy, his father’s fireside, and all the ‘ But Fanny,’ he continued, with remarkable self-pos- *L really cannot afford to do anything,’ replied the mis- 

‘weet sympathies of that dear home circle, of which he session, with a few preliminaries not to be repeated, ‘I tress of asplendid mansion, to a solicitation in behalf of 

vild; ¥as ouce a loved and loving member. They had passed | want you to understand exactly my situation, how I intend | the suffering poor. ‘TI have so many uses for money ; and 

sh, way, and he had lived upon the cold bounties of a board- | for the present to live, and what plans we must pursue, | | have paid away the last farthing this morning.’ 
hush : ltg-house. His heart yearned with unspeakable desire | | must live within my means, and just starting in life my Tt was very true: her rose and ice creams and cut glass 


must be promptly paid for, while the poor seamstress to 
‘whom she did nut pay her last farthing that morning, had 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














been soliciting her just dues for weeks, and suffering in 
consequence of their long delays. 

‘Will you not do something?’ concluded the same 
collector, timidly, afier explaining the object to Mrs. 
Scott. é 

‘| shall be very happy in the privilege of doing it,’ an- 
wered Fanny, placing a bill in the haud of the thankful 
woman. Yes, and Fanny felt that the pleasure of having 
fine clothes and costly furniture, and many servants, couid 
be no fair equivalent to the satisfaction of being able to 
lend timely aid to the poor, and carrying the balm of re- 
lief to suffering hearts: 

x - * ” * 

‘Ned, how is it with you?” asked an old friend, whom 
he unexpectedly met some years afterwards in the city, 
‘and where is Charles Scott? a fine fellow. Why, you 
are looking well—I am for the West.’ 

‘West! Why so? 

‘Oh!.I can’t get along here—hard times—family ex- 
penses are enormous!’ 

* You won't do any better at the West; be independent 
enough to endure one half the privations here which you 
must endure there, and you will get along cleverly,’ suid 
‘Ned, in his advice-giving way. 

* Yes, yes, I dare say—but it’s the fashion there, and 
it’s nothere. I have had a hard time of it since we were 
boys together,’ continued the gefitleman bitterly ; ‘ sleep- 
less nights, devising plans to make both ends meet ; and 
when | couldu’t, why, what could Ido? Get involved 
and bear it like a gentleman—hard work.’ Poor fellow! 
How many there are in the same deplorable situation. 
* But tell us of Charles Scott,’ he exclaimed, dashing away 
the memories of the past, ‘Good fellow—I hope he is do- 
ing well.’ 

*Doing well, capitally! He has such a wife! cried 
Ned, with a relish—a wife worth having. She’s nota tax 
upon her husband, she’s an intelligent, refined woman— 
with independence enough to begin housekeeping with 
him in a small economical way—did her own work—man- 
aged her own concerns—let him always have ready money 
enough to meet all his emergencies, and (pretty trying 
ones will occur in the business world) without spending 
it upon fashion and show—and now,’ said Ned enthusias- 
tically, ‘he’s the most flourishing man in town—really 
flourishing, well grounded, and they have got the best 
family of children | ever saw. Afier all, everything de- 
pends upon a good wife. Why, 1 would get married my- 
elf, if L could get another like Fanny Scott ’—-a great 
remark for Edward Green to make, confirmed bachelor 
as he was. The old friend sighed, as he repeated, ‘ yes, 
everything depends upon a wife.’ 








Parental. 








NEW YEAR’S DAY, OR THE GOOD RESOLUTION. 


One New Year’s day, little Joseph Samson came down 
stairs with a very serious face. Now this was strange, as 
Joseph was almost always smiling, and on that day it 
was the more tobe wondered at, since he knew that his 
father and mother were in the custom of giving him pres- 
ents on New year’s day, and probably would on that day. 
The fact was, it was this very custom which made little 
Joseph look so serious. He was a very affectionate, ten- 
der boy, and loved his parents, and he had lain awake 
some time the night before, to try tothink of something 
for a present to them, in return for those he expected 
from them, but he thought in vain. Everything he could 
think of was either beyond his means, (he had but eleven 
cents in all,) or not what he thought would please them. 
All the time he was dressing, he was thinking of the 
same thing. At one time he thought he would whittle out 
some uveful little thing, and spend his chanye to add 
something to. But he entered the breakfast room as 
undecided asever. Now Joseph had a little sister, whom 
he was in a sad habit of teasing, and this morning as he 
took his seat at table, he observed that her little hand- 
kerchief was carefully folded round some little article 
she seemed desirous of secreting from view. This Jo- 
seph no sooner saw, than his propensity to tease, display- 
ed itself. He pushed out the little case from the hand- 
kerchief, but pushed it in his hurry farther than he meant 
to, it slipped off the table, and fell, alas! right intoa 
saucer of milk just put there for little kitty! Joseph 
was sorry for what he had done when he saw his sister 
ery, but he was ashamed as well as sorry, when he saw 
that the little thing he had spoilt was a pretty case to 
hold pens, which his sister had been several days working 
for a New Years’ gift to him! 

Now Joseph's mother had often wished he could break 
himself of this habit of teasing his sister, and this morn- 
ing she said again, ‘ Joseph, you don’t know how happy 
it would make me, to have you stop teasing your sister.” 

These words were no sooner out of bis mother’s mouth, 
than Joseph thought to himself, “ well. I know what 
shall be my gift to mother for the New Year; something 
that will make her happy. I will make a resolution not 
to tease Sarah any more; and I will write it in a note 
and give it to mother fur my present to her.” Now some 
little boys would have been ashamed, or had a dislike to 
do this, but no little boy should feel so, for nothing pleas- 
es a mother more than to see her sons form good habits, 
and nothing makes her think of them more highly and 
fove them more fondly. But to return to Joseph; he went 


right to the pen and ink, and wrote on a note these 
words : 








“* My Dear Mother,—1 wish you a happy New Year! 
I want very much to give you a present, and all I ca 
think of, that you will like, is, a resolution | have mac: 
not to tease Sarah any this year. Please accept thir 
from your son. Joserpn Samson.” 


He then folded and sent it to her by tis sister; ina 
little while his sister brought back the foll wing answes : 

As little Sarah, when she handed the no e, clapped br 
hands, and her eyes sparkled with joy, Jo eph could not 
help thinking how much better it was to nuke peop e 
around him happy, than it was to troubletvem. He 
opened his mother’s arswer to his note; it,ran thus: 


“My Dear Son,—It has given me much pleasure to 
read your note to me this morning. Your disposition to 
tease and plague your sister, has caused me much grief, 
and your resolution to break off this habit is more valu- 
able to me than any present that silver or gold could pur- 
chase. ‘lo%id you in this effort, I have two rules to tell 
you. The first is, when you rise in the morning, let 
your wishes and prayers go up to your heavenly Father, 
that he He would help you to keep this good resolution. 
If God helps you, you will certainly conquer, and He 
will help you if you ask in sincerity. The other rule is, 
every night when you lay your head on your pillow, think 
whether you have kept your resolution that day. If you 
have, it will be a pleasant thought to go to sleep upon. 
If you have not, you must begin again the next day; but 
do not give up. You have made me a present of the res- 
olution, and you cannot take it back. Persevere then to 
the end of the year, and you will gain the love and re- 
spect of all around you. With this you will receive a 
little memorandum case and pencil to keep in your pock- 
et, that you may regard how many, times during the year, 
you miss your resolution. With a happy New Year, 

From your affectionate Moruer.” 

Little Joseph felt very happy when he read this note, 
and had no doubt in his own mind bat that he should do 
all he wished to, right off, and never vex or speak cross to 
or tease little Sarah again. But ah! little boys have tri- 
als, as well as grown up men; and it is as much credit 
to litle boys to overcome a small fault, as it is to grown 
people to conquer a large one. The first day, and the 
second, went off very smoothly, butthe next, little Joseph 
had atrial, Joseph was very fond of playing a new his- 
torical game, which his father gave him on New Years’ 
day. It was to be played with two persons. Little Sa- 
rah was the only one he had near, about his own age. 
For two days, Sarah played very often, but the third day 
Joseph was much displeased, because Sarah wanted to 
paint with the new paint box her mother had just given 
her. He went up tothe table where she was painting a 
flower, and began to coax her. ‘Now do, Sarah, play 
just this one time.” ** Why, Josy, I have played so many 
just-this-one times, that [ am discouraged, for I get no 
time to paint, aud it only wants half an hour to school 
time now.’? She went on painting. 

Joseph grew very angry. He saw that one little push 
or joggle of her elbow would spoil the flower, and punish 
her as he called it, for not playing with him. He drew 
nearer her elbow, put his hand behind her chair.to touch 
her elbow, but just then she took up her brush from th- 
flower to get some more print. Joseph waited till she 
had put it back on the flower, saying all the while, “* come 
play, Sarah will you?” When she got her brush on the 
flower again, he waited for a good time, when she was 
not seeing him, then once more stretched his hand behind 
to reach her elbow. 

Poor Sarah! she had worked so carefully over that 
flower, and she was so pleased with it, and so anxious to 
finish it nicely to show her’ mother, and one half-minute 
would blot out and ruin all her pretty, careful work! But 
why does not Jusy joggle? See! he draws back his hand 
from her elbow, riuw he goes round to the other side of 
the table, and how pleased he looks too! What makes 
him? Hear whathe says—that will explainit. ‘ ‘There 
now, Sarah, | was going to joggle your elbow and spoil 
your flower, but just as [ touched your elbow, I thought 
of my resolution, and it stopped me; now a’nt you glad?” 
**O dear, yes,” said Sarah, “I am glad, 1 am so glad, 
that I will put my painting right away, and play one game 
with you; it makes us so happy to have you keep your 
resolution.” 

Joseph kept his resolution more than two weeks; but 
one unfortunate morning when Josy’s mother called him 
to get up, he felt so desirous to look at and pick the roses 
on the blankets a little longer, that he did not obey her as 
quick as usual; so when the bell rang for breakfast, he 
was in a terrible hurry, and at Jast, had to scramble to the 
table, with the black bow which tied his collar hanging 
over one shoulder instead of in front, a great lock of hair 
which the brush had skipped over, standing straight up 
on the top of his head, and his jicket buttoned one side 
lower than the other! worse than all, he had in his haste, 
forgotten to say his prayers or think of his resolution ! Ou 
seeing his funny looks, Sarah who was sitting at the table, 
looking very nice, could not help laughing ; and said (but 
very good naturedly,) “* Why, Josy, you look just like the 
boy in Mother Goose, who was frightened by an owl!” 


Now when little or big boys forget to say their pray- q 


ers, they almost always feel cross, or get into trouble of 
some kind. Little Josy felt cross, and when Sarzh laugh- 
ed, it made him more cross. Now Sirah had on a very 
pretty white apron, made by her aunt Harriet, with a 
crimped ruffle all round, She was going to wear it to 
school that day, for the first time, and she wamed to keep 
it clean as lung as she could. She had a napkia pinned 
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nicely before her breast and lap, but at the sides the prq fulness 
ty ruffle came beyond. When Josy came in, Sarah hd alittle 
just taken up her silver cup to drink, and held it in hq visitors 
hand, while he sat down beside her in his place. Jittle d 
As I told you, Josy was cross, and had forgotten }i 
resolution, so when he went into his place it was a ve) == 
easy thing to push against Sarah’s hand and cup, and s| 
her cocoa over into her lap. He did so. Sarah Jook 
down to her pretty ruffles all spotted with the dark cocog ——— 
and tears came into her eyes. The moment Josy h 66 
done this, he thought, and O, how sorry he was.  T : 
apron could be washed, and the injury repaired; but hy A fe 
broken resolution! How could he repair that injury! Hg and tal 
could not eat; so asking to be excused, he left the tab cheerf 
in tears. One moment he concluded not to try 10 ke ered ar 
his resolution any longer; but then he knew he had oiveg like '0 
to his mother a promise for a whole year, and he did n Eni 
see how he could take it back honestly; but he felt gf taste f 
bad at being overcome by his temper, he did not kno Her 
what to do. ed the 
Juseph’s mother waited awhile, to give him time to rq a suffi 
flect, then she joined him. Taking him by the hand, shy “just 
said, ‘* My little son, I am very sorry for you. How hag compa 
pened you to forget?” again. 
“1 do not know, mother.” she h 
“Did you pray this morning.” meetin 
**Oh no, mother, I forgot it.” But 
“ Well, my dear, do not be discouraged, perseverg cuse W 
Yon will succeed at last; but do not forget to pray in thg — She 
morning. Do you think, had you remembered your res the wa 
lution on your knees this morning, ycu would have fog “Fors 
gotten it at the breakfast table ?” the ma 
**No, mamma.” promis 
** Well then, my son, take fresh courage, and go om when | 
I have been much pleased at your success since Ne Tak 
Year. Go on, and you will conquer at last.” ing it 
Joseph did not feel so happy, as if he had not brokeg me, al 
his resvlution, but he felt better;sand resolved to go ong ble for 
He did gu on, and succeeded to his mother’s perfect satig, and I 
faction. [Tt was hard work, sometimes to keep in his temg in reat 
per, and do right, but he tried, and did ‘so well, that o Eni 
the next New Year’s day, his mother presented himg She h 
beautiful book, with these words written on the coverg of reli 
** Presented to Joseph Sampson— the litle boy who ca of His 
keep a good resolution.” Then Joseph felt very happ his he 
that he had tried to do well. i 
Little reader, go thou and do likewise. Motner, | —one 
——4 may. 
In 
Benevolence. she ha 
—— ———— ways | 
THE LIGHT HOUSE AND MISSIONARY Box.) >’ 
Nearly sixteen years ago, a gentleman who loved thé becam 
cause of missions to the heathen, was on a visit to Mag in pra 
gate, England. Soon after his arrival, he was informe@ had s! 
that a public meeting was to be held in the town, to form sent t 
an association in aid of missions. He attended, and w 
much delighted with the whole proceedings ; and hisming@ = 
was, more than ever, impressed with the duty of sendin 
the Gospel throughout the whole world, 
The next morning, during his rambles in the neighboq == 
hood, he came near a light-house, aud visited the sam 
No sooner bid he entered the dwelling, than his eye w 
attracted by the appearance of a missionary-box on thet 
ble. He entered into conversation with the inmate, wh Del 
was a widow witha family of young children, on the sub i, 4), 
ject of missions.’ The widow related to him the follov§ jor 
ing circumstance, in connection with the box. She sai "bright 
afier attending a missionary meeting, she was inducedt@ ), yp); 
take a box, and place it in her house; but as the mai Wate 
support of her family depended on the gifis of those visi jig 
ing the light-house, a difficulty arose how she could pref oun, 
sent the box to them without serious injury to her tem§ o.4,, 
poral interests, At last she resolved that all the moneg jy 3, 
that might be given to her before twelve o’clock, ever again 
Monday mooning, should be the Lord's, and be put in@ 97 
the missionary box. The Monday morning returnedf oq, 
the first visitor happened to be a gentleman,who seeing he 40.) 
in the attire of a widow, kindly felt interested for hem oi, 
and gave her a sovereign. Her resolve immediately tol yity 
her it belonged to the box; but many thoughts crosse her p 
her mind. ‘The pressing wants of her family, and a bij 4), f 
of fifieen dollars that she owed to the doctor for attending§ po), 


her late husband, agitated her breast. She asked thea “a 
vice of friends; one advised one way, another the con withe 


trary. Atlast she determined to ask God, in prayer, (@ p,, 
point out what she should do with the sovereign. SOG] yy, , 
rose from her knees convinced it belonged tothe mis 4.54 
sions, and put it at once into the box. God, who Is ine 
father to the fatherless; and a husband to the widow, wae make 
mindful of her faithfulness. Soon after, the attention 0 Bi 
the family was arrested by seeing some visitors approacng ii, 
ing—it was a widow lady of high rank, with her littl moth 
daughter, and several attendants. During her inspec 
tion of the light-house, she made many inquiries of th patel 
poor widow; and before she left, put a piece of gold int Was 
her hand. The next morning one of the pages came wit wou! 
a letter, in which it was stated, that if the’ widow had she r 
son, the lady would take the entire charge of hin. Th ses ; 
widew’s answer was, that the whole of her family wer her { 
daughters. However, on the following day, another let quai: 
ter came, kindly stating that the said lady felt much in Tead 
terested for the family, and begged their acceptance O% gi 
one hundred dollars from herself, and twenty-five dollar eve 
from her daughter, who also. was concerned for their wel soug 


fare. The widow’s heart was made to rejoice in the fait time, 


—__—__| 
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fulness of that God whom she served; and she was not 
alittle delighted, when told, that her kind and generous 
visitors were no other than the Duchess of Kent, and her 
little daughter, the present queen of Great B itain. 
[London Children’s Miss. Magazine. 








Religion. 





eee 
——_—__— — 


**SHE LOVES THE PLACE OF PRAYER.” 


A few yeass since a young lady was visiting the pious 
and talented Mrs. M The day was passed in 
cheerful conversation, and as the shades of evening gath- 
ered around, Mrs. M inquired if her friend would 
like to attend the prayer meeting with her? 

Emily declined, pleading as an excuse that she had no 
taste for the exercises of a religious meeting. 

Here wasadilemma. The enemy immediately suggest- 
ed the fashionable excuses of the day, and urged them as 
a sufficient reasen for not attending the prayer meeting 
“just for one evening.” It would be uncivil to leave 
company. E:nily would be offended, and never visit her 
again. And what would people say if they knew that 
she had left company at home, and gone to the 
meeting. 

But Mrs. M would never avail herself of an ex- 
cuse which she dare not plead at the bar of God. 

She regarded the forms of society; but she thought of 
the words of him whose commands she delighted to obey, 
“Forsaking not the assembling of yourselves together, as 
the manner of some is.” And she remembered also the 
promise to the faithful, ‘They shall be mine in that day 
when I make up my jewels.” 

Taking an interesting book from the library, and hand- 
ing it to Emily, she said, “It is a fixed principle with 
me, always to attend the prayer meeting when it is possi- 
ble for me to be there. I shall be absent but a short time, 
and [ doubt not your time will be passed very pleasantly 
in reading.” 

Emily could not but admire the decision of her friend. 
She had often thought she would never make a profession 
of religion unless she was willing to follow in the footsteps 
of Him whose meat and drink it was to do the will of 
his heavenly Father. 

“* Now,” said she, * I have found a consistent Christian 
—one who is resolved to serve God, let others do as they 
may. She loves the place of prayer.” 

In a few days Emily returned to her home, but not till 
she had resolved to become a Christian. And ‘* | will al- 
ways be punctual at the prayer meeting,” she said, as she 
bid her friend farewell. 

Years passed on, and Emily was true to her word ; she 
became an active Christian. She too found sweet delight 
in prayer, It was the love and regard Mrs. M 
had showed for the ordinances of the house of God that 
sent the arrow of conviction to her heart. 

[Herald and Journal. 























Nurserp. 








ORIGINAL, 


LITTLE DELIA. 


Delia was a bright little girl who lived in a small town 
in the state of New York. Her father was a thrifty far- 
mer, and Delia was happy enough in sporting in the 
‘bright sunny fields, gathering flowers, running after the 
lambs, playing with her pet kitten, and the great dog 
Watch, who was always her companion, and guarded her 
like a tender brother. When she was tired of running 
round the garden, she would sit on the bank of the little 
stream, and amuse herself by throwing little sticss into 
it, and Watch would plunge in and bring them to her 
again. Every day she would get some corn and some 
crumbs, and call the chickens and ducks around her, 
and they loved her so well, that they would hop on her 
shoulder, and peck the crumbs from her hand. Her kind 
mother had given her a pretty doll, and furnished her 
with a box for its clothes, and a great many articles for 
her play house, so that when the weather was too unpleas- 
ant for her to go out, she could amuse herself in the 
house. 

In this manner she sported away her childhood, and 
Without a care or thought all her wants were supplied. 
The sheep furnished her with warm woolen garments for 
the winter, and the cows yielded her their richest milk, 
beside the good cheese and the nice butter; and the hens 
too coutributed their share, for they laid fresh eggs to 
make rich cake and delicious custards. 

But Delia was now almost five years old, and it was 
time she should begin to learn something useful. Her 
Mother spent au hour with her every day, to teach her to 
sew, and she had already sewed together three strips of 
Patchwork for a quilt, which was to be her own when it 
Was finished. She was very fond of sewing, and she 
Would sit by her mother and work very diligently, while 
the related to her those beautiful Scripture stories of Mo- 
8s and Joseph and Samuel and David, and above all of 
her Sviour Jesus Christ. Tu this way, she became ac- 
Quainied with a great deal of the Bible before she could 
tead a word of it herself. She knew too that she was a 
sinner, and that unless her sins were pardoned, she could 
hever enter heaven, and unless she loved the Saviour, and 
Sought his love, he would not be Aer Saviour ; and some- 
“mes when her mother led her away to pray, did she wish 





that she loved God, but when she returned to her work 
and her sports again, she forgot all.about her good wishes. 

But now the important time approached when she 
would go to school. She had never beew in a school 
house, and liardly knew what school meant. It was aclear 
sunny morning in April, when the school began. ‘The 
fresh green grass was just appearing ; now and then a 
bright eyed violet turned up its pretty face, the birds sent 
forth their joyous notes, and the little stream that ran 
along the side of the road, bounded over the rocks, in its 
glad and happy freedom. It was on this pleasant morn- 
ing, that Delia, in company with some other little girls, 
went to school for the first time. 

The teacher had come; and all was ready to begin when 
they entered the room. Delia looked round with sur- 
prise, for she did not expect to see so many children, and 
she hardly knew whether to run out again or not; but the 
teacher noticed her timidity, and kindly took her by the 
hand, and led her to aseat, where she sat silent and afraid, 
until she was called to read. Atrecess she began to get 
a little acquainted, and by the time school was done she 
was quite happy. She was very punctual at school, al- 
ways in her seat at the time school should begin, and noth- 
ing could keep her away. She impfoved so fast, that 
before the summer was over, she cold read inthe Tes- 
tament, and was so quiet that she give the teacher no 
trouble, and she had almost finished her quilt too, and 
was one of the best girls in school. 

But happy as she was, the summer soon passed away. 
The day before the school closed, jhe teacher addressed 
the scholars, and prayed with them; She told them that 
to-morrow would be the last day, ind perhaps she would 
never see them again. Delia did act understand that she 
meant the last day of school, but jhe thought it meant the 
last day of the world, or the juqgment dgy. She was of 
course exceedingly alarmed, and when school was disinis- 
sed, she put on her bonnet, without speaking to any one, 
and went home by herself. Buton the way she stopped 
two or three times to pray to Ged to save her soul. When 
she arrived at home, instead of going into the house, she 
went up on a hill where she often went, and there behind 
some bushes, she poured out her heart to God to save her 
for Jesus Christ’s sake. She prayed along time ; till with 
a light and happy heart, she rose and went into the house 
and told her mother that to-morrow was the last day, aud 
that she was afraid that she should go to hell; but she had 
been up onthe great rock on the hill, and had prayed to 
God to save her soul, and she felt that Jesus Christ had 
forgiven her sins, and now she hoped it would be the last 
day, for she wanted to die and go to heaven. She was 
very happy, and wanted her mother to sing and pray with 
her constantly. Her mother saw that she misunderstood 
her teacher, and explained her meaning, but Delia persist- 
ed that she wauted to die. 

Delia grew up a decided, consistent Christian. She 
was married, and had several children who all became 
pious, and she lived to a good old age, and died a happy 
death, trusting in her Saviour for eternal life. At five 
years of age, she became a Christian, God heard her 
prayer, and while she was asking, he gave ber the desire 
of her heart. 

So will he hear the prayer of every little girl that goes 
to him in trouble, and so ready is He to save all who go 
trusting int his mercy through Jesus Christ. Kate. 

Danvers. Dec. 1848. 








° 
Obituarp. © 
VOICES FROM THE DEAD. 

** Pull back the curtain, Clara, ad let me gaze for one 
momenton the glorious sun, befute it sinks behind the 
trees. Sunset has been adear hour to me, and I always 
wished that I might die aud be buried at that time, and 
God has heard my prayers, dearest sister, aud is calling 
me home. Do not weep for me, Clara, God will take 
care of you, he never forgets the orphan, When I am 
gone you must look to him for cousolation, and he will be 
to you all that father, mother, and sister, have been. 
Give me a kiss, for | cannot see you now; but I can hear 
such sweet music—I hear my mother’s voice; she waits 
to welcome me home; it will be but a short time before 
we shall meet again, and at the sunset hour I shall be 
with you, and watch over you, as our kind parents do, 
O, Clara, | have heard my mother’s voice, when | have 
been sitting by the window, too weak to assist you about 
your work, bid me prepare for heaven. It was a long 
time before | could bear to leave you; but I could bid 
you farewell with a smile, now, if [ could hear you repeat 
that holy prayer toour Father, “ Thy will be done!” 

“Thy will be done, O God!” murmured Clara; ‘it is 
right, sweet sister, that you go, for God bas said it. But 
I shall be very lonely, without a siagle friend in the world 
to love me.” 














commenced chanting thé Lord’s Prayer. Before it was 
finished the gentle spirit of Mary was in heaven. 

Three years passed. It was again sunset. The day, 
the hour, that Mary lefi this world to try the realities of 
eternity. Think you that Clara did not remember her 
promise to her sister? She did remember it. Daily did 
Clara visit he? sister’s grave, to commune withthe dead ; 
and many a word of Gousolation did her departed parents 
and sister seem to whisper to their loved one, and with 
a pleading tone she begged them to let her go away to 
the bright world, and dwell with them, Euch time she 


“ 


seemed to hear gentle voices singing, “‘ Notnow!” Sun- 
set had passed, and the stars one by one were appearing 
in the heavens; but still she lingered by the graves of 
of those she loved. Midnight came, and found her at 
the head ofher mother's grave, offering up the prayers of 
her heart, that she when she might leave her weak 
body, she might join with the ransomed in singing praises 
around the throne of God. The clock struck one, and 
once more she raised her eyes upward, and gently mur- 
mured, ‘ Father, mother, sister, 1 come!’ The or- 
phan girl pillowed her head upon the green turf of her 
mother’s grave, and sank gently to her last sleep, and her 
low, gentle voice, mingles now with the voices of the, 


dead. [S. S. Adv. 








| ment of their advantages. 
Raising their tearful eyes toward heaven, the sisters | 




















Sarah was an orphan. Neither of her parents had any 
knowledge of divine truth, A distant relation took her 
into his family, and sent her, merely that she might learn 
to read and write, and without any regard to her spiritual 
interests, to the neighboring Sunday School. Here Sa- 
rah first heard of the importance, the plan, and the bles- 
seduess of the salvation of Jesus; and here she became 
the owner of a Bible, on the day that she, with five other 
girls, were dismissed from the school, and received an ad- 
dress upon their duties and dangers, referring them to 
this text, “In all thy ways acknowledge him, and he 
shall direct thy paths.” Prov. 3: 6. 

While in the school, the seeds of Scripture truth had 
been sown by aholy and devoted teacher, (now with God) 
who labored and ptayed for the salvation of her children. 
The week following her dismission from the school, while 
the solemn feelings excited by the farewell address were 
sull felt, Sarah departed with her relations to a foreign 
land. She could not indulge in the thoughtless conduct 
of her fellow passengers. Her Bible became very precious 
and useful, because it was her only counsellor. She learn- 
ed to value religion more than she had done. Her love 
to the service of Christ became distinguished, and in 
three years she became the wife of a pious missionary. 

Her happiness now appeared to be complete. But 
above all other plans of usefulness, she preferred the Sun- 
day School. At one time she had more than two hun- 
dred children, of whom she was the only teacher. There 
were many proofs of the blessing of God upon her labors. 

But her husband died, difficulties surrounded her, and 
most unexpeciedly, the hand of God directed her back 
to England. She arrived a stranger in her native land, 
became a governess, and afierward was married again to 
a Christian minister, with whom she unites in the service 
of the Saviour, to whom she was directed in early youth. 

Sunday School teachers! are you sure that none of your 
present scholars will prove as happy and as useful as this 
orphan girl? Labor earnestly for God, and expect sue- 
cess. [S. S. Teacher's Magazine. 








_ Morality. 


AVOID IDLENESS. 


Children should avoid idleness. ‘They need something 
to do—something both pleasant and useful to engage 
their hands and thoughts, Idleness is the parent of many 
vices—by it thou-ands have been ruined. The minds 
of children are naturally restless, and if they have nothing 
useful to engage their attention, they will assuredly en- 
gage in something hurtful. 

Why is it that so few children of the rich become em- 
inent for learning or usefulness? Certainly not because 
they are rich, for this might be made beneficial to them; 
but it is because they grow up in idleness. Their pa- 
rents think they will never need to work, or be usefully 
employed, and if they choose to study they may, or if 
they choose to play, it is just as well. They never learn 
to care for themselves, much less to think of others; they 
never accustom themselves to habits of industry, but only 
live to eat, and drink, and die. Whereas many poor chil- 
dren, from their childhood, have learned to be industrious, 
have accustomed themselves to improve their leisure 
hours in getting knowledge, which has prepared them for 
the active duties of life; then, having learned to think 
and care for themselves, they are prepared for the stern 
difficulties of the world, and they rise above them all. 

In many instances, more’has been learned by some poor, 
but industrious children, in their leisure hours, when 
others have been idle, than by children of the rich, who 
have been for years at school, where they might have 
made rapid improvement. Success is not so much in 
the advantages which children possess, as in the improve- 
There are but few children in 
our Jand but what might obtain a good education, and fit 
themselves for usefulness through life, if they but saw and 
felt the importance of improving their leisure moments. 

‘hey should avoid idleness, and learn to be always 
busy. By this it is not meant that they must always be 
at work, or always atstudy. Innocent play and lively 
amusements are perfectly proper at times, and tend 
greatly to promote health in children, and give thema 
liveliness of disposition, and a vivacity of feeling, which 
is congenial to their nature and conducive to their hap- 
piness; yet their sports and play should be of a proper 
character, and under proper restraints, They should be 
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taught that play is for them a recreation, not their 
business, 

While young they should form such habits of industry ,of 
enterprise, of perseverance in study, as will reuder them 
what they should be in afer Itfe. ‘Then, instead of roam- 
ing about in search of unt. hief, w fill up their vacant 
hours, they will know how to employ their leisure use- 
fully. Time tw them will not be a burden, but will pass 
pleasan'ly along, and they will be happy for having lived, 
and the world better for their having lived in it, [SS Ado. 








Editorial. 
SHORT STORIES.—NO. V. 
THE CHICKENS IN THE SHELL. 

A little chicken lay curled up in the egg under the warm bo- 
som of his mother, He lay still, and was very happy fur a 
time; but at last ‘began to think and grow weary. “I’ve got a 
curious home in this warm, !ittle box,” said he, “but there are 
somethings very mysterious to me. Within a short time | seem 
to alterand change. I find I have two little holes in my head, 
which open ‘and shut, (eyes) and I have two long, scraggy sticks 
growing out of me, (legs) and I am becoming all over covered 
with a warm coat, (feathers) and I have a sharp tool growing 
on the end of my head, (beak) and other curious contrivances. 
What in the world are they good for?. I caf open and shut 
those holes in my head, but what good do they do? It is all 
beautifully dark. I can move those sticks, but they are awk- 
ward, useless things, and I can strike a little with my sharp tool 
—but what good do they do? I shall live here forever, and 
these things are all useless >” 

Pretty soon, the chick began to strike the shell of the egg 
with his beak, and kept hammering upon it till he cracked it. 
Then came in a beautiful stream of light, and his eyes opened, 
and he looked out. ‘Oh ho!” says he, “I find there is another 
world besides this! I now see that my bill was made to break 
out with, and those holes in my head were made to let in light! 
Light, what a beautiful thing is light! I wonder how J could 
have lived so long in that dark bux. What a great world is 
this ” 

Very soon the shell broke open, and the chick stepped out 
on his feet, and lifted up one fvot, and scratched his little head. 
“ Aly ha!” said he, “I now see that those sticks were made for 
something. I can walk and move about! How very different 
from the world in which I have been living” 

Then he beganto run. He opened his mouth and peeped! 
He saw a litle fly and felt a desire to eat it. So he opened his 
beak and ate it. “Ohhow charming!” said he. “ Well, well! 
I never dreamed of sucha state and such a world as this! I 
knew I had desires which were not met in that shell, and I had 
things about me which were of no use to me there; but how 
could I have dreamed of such a world as this! I’m the hap- 
piest chicken in the world!” 

My young readers, we know not what we shall be inthe next 
life; but we shall doubtless find that this world was but the 
shell in which we live; and when we leave it, if God be our 
Father, and Christ our friend, we shall see the soul having and 
using powers and faculties which we cannot use here. o. &. 








LETTER T0 THE EDITOR. 


Bristol, N. H. Dec. 8, 1848. 

FATHER. 
Hark, bere, my children! stop your play! 
And hear what “ Father,” has to say! 
The close of year is now in view ; 
The priaoter, well has earned his due! 
“The Youth’s Companion” read to-day, 
Must stop, unless you send the pay ! 

SON. 

Stop my paper! I’ve no such fears! 
I’ve read it half a dozen years! 
What! stop our little paper now ? 
Ellen reads it well you know— 
"Tis her companion, and mine too; 
Tis never stupid—always new! 

DAUGHTER, 
Father! must we pay the printer? 
Now, because ’tis coming winter ? 
Does he want money? Is he poor ? 
My money, he can have, I’m sure; 
Tf he will send the paper here, 
With easy stories, short and queer! 

Here is the argument, Friend Willis; and if my children 
never find any worse companion than the “Youth’s Companion,” 
T will “ underwrite” them on the score of good behaviour. Send 
itanother year. Yours truly, M. C, Sawyer. 

<nmamanire 


LETTER FROM REY. DR. TODD. 

Pirrsriecp, Ms. Oct. 11, 1848. 

Mr. Willis:—Dear Sir, for as many as thirteen years, my 
children have taken the Youtli’s Companion; and then we have 
gotten then, bound. But it makes no difference, old or new, 
just from the office, or bound up, there are no books they read 
se much and so eagerly. You would smile to know how they 
are worn out with fair reading. If 1 were able, there are no 
books I would so soon procure for them as a complete set of all 
the volumes, Truly yours, J. Topp, 


BOSTON ALMANAC FOR 1849. 

We are very glad that Mr. Dickinson has been able to issue 
another number of his valuable Almanac. It shows a master- 
ly hand in every part. Besides the usual valuable information, 
it contains an account of the Public Schools in Boston, their rise 
and progress ; 24 engravings, representing the School Houses; 
also, their dates, cost, and the names of their present Masters 
and Assistants, There is alsoa Map of the Vicinity of Boston, 
with a description of the Ruilroads, their rout, &c.; and an in- 
teresting account of Mr. Dickinson’s journey to Florida, (for the 
recovery of his health.) the climate there, and its effects upon a 
person of pulmonary habits—a Weather Table showing the tem- 
perature in Jacksonville, and the temperature in Boston, fur one 
year. Either of these articles is worth more than the price of 
the Almanac, which is only 25 cents for upwards of 200 pages 
of close print. 

Since the above was written, we are sorry to learn that Mr. 
Dickinson is dead. He died of ‘consumption, aged 47. We 


tear lus life wag shortened by too much devotion to business. 
—————~-._—— 


Tue Tame Fox, end other Stories for Children. Thisis a 
book recently publisked by the New England S. S. Union, 79 
Cornhill. It is written ina style, which would be interesting to 
children, and would make a valuable addition to a Sabbath 
School Library. 





“I wish you a Happy New Year.”—This is the title of a new 
story which we received from the Children’s favorite writer, 
Prof. ALDEN, just as ths paper was closing for the press. We 
shall publish it next wee, and we trust it will contribute to the 
hapoiness of those of our present readers who continue their 
subscriptions through anotler year. ~ 








Variety. 








VIRITE AND VICE. 


You may tell me that the fresh bud on the tree is lovely, that 
the blussum ou the thorn 1s lovely, and that the flowers of the 
field are Juvely—aud su they are; but neither bud, blussom, nur 
tluwer is halt ov lovely as a youthtal heart devoted tu virtue and 
ww God, 
Not fairest blossoms, buds nor flowers, 

Sv tresh and imyraut shine, 
As youthful hears with all their powers 

That cieave tu things divine, 


You may tell me that the eagle and vulture are fierce and 
feartul im the furest—aud so they are; but neither the one nur 
the other is so hateful or so terrible as a human heart set on 
evil. 
The birds of prey and savage beasts 

Are nut so fierce and fell, 
In all their rage, as Luman breasts 

Where evil passions dwell. 


This being the case, how earnestly should the young love and 
pursue huly thuughts and deeds, and how heartily should they 
hate and avuid all things that are evil! 


Love then the Lord,tohim thy breath 
And thy yousy heart be piven; 
Tiat when thy dody sinks in death 
‘Thy soul may rise tu heaven. —[S. S. Advocate. 
—~-—_ 


PRAYING CHILDREN. 


In M—, three little girls used to go into the woods every 
Lora’s day. Was it fur pleasure? For the suke of a walk ? 
Did they break the Sabbath? O no; they went that they might 
juin tugether to sing, to read the Bible, and pray. 

One Sunday, just as they were starting off, the grandmother 
of one of them called out, “Julia, where are you geing? Iris 
very wrong to tink of takmg pleasure on Gud’s huly day.” 

Julia replied; “ Dear grandmother, we do nothing that is 
wrung ; fur we go into we quiet woods to read the Bible, to 
sing, aud to pray. Maury prays, and Jane prays, and then I 

ray. 

* What do you pray for?” asked her grandmother. 

“That God would bless us, and our schoolmates, and give 
us new hearts.” 

Yuuny friends, do you ever retire to read, to sing, and to pray 
thus? If not, begin the practice; for such worship God is 
pleased with. 

How truly pleasant ’tis to see 

Lite children thus agree, 

Uniung on God’s holy day, 

To read the Buble, sing, aud pray. 
EEE ane 


SABBATH BREAKING. 


On Sunday afternoon three boys went to the river to bathe. 
While thus engaged, one of them, by some means, got under a 
boat, around which they had been playing, and before he couid 
be got out, he was almost dead. For sume time his recovery 
seemed doubtful, bat after some considerable exertion, on the 
part of the people who ran to his assistance, he began to 
revive. 

His little brother, who was one of the three, was greatly 
frightened; he cried bitterly for fear his brother would “never 
be able to walk again.” “O%* said he to the other boy, “ only 
for you I would not have come to swim to-day !” thus as it were, 
charging his companion with being the cause’ of this sad mis- 
fortune. 

When boys possess influence over their companions, they 
should use it for a better purpose than to lead them to the com- 
mission of sin: for “to him that knoweth to do good, and docth 
it not, to hit it is sin,” James iv, 17, [Jb. 

———_—_. 


A SINGULAR BUSH. 


There is a bush abounding in South Africa, significantly 
named Stop awhile. Its brauches are full of thorns, exactly the 
shape ofa fishing hook; so that if they catch hold of your 
fclothes as you pass, you must stop awhile, sometimes a long 


[1b. 





it, another is caught, and without the cautious assistance of a@ 
second person there is no escaping from its hold, but by main 
furce, and losing part of your dress. (Campbell. 


IRISH POLITENESS—A FACT. 


The ready wit of a true-born Irishman, however humble, is 
exceeded only by his gallantry, A few days since, says an ex- 
change paper, we observed a case in point. A sudden gust of 
wind tovk a parasol from the hand of its owner, and beture one 
had a chance to recollect whether it would be his etiquette to 
catch the parasol of a lady to whom he had never beture been 
introduced, a lively Emeralder dropped his hod of bricks, caught 
the parachute in the midst of its Elisier gyrations, and present- 


‘ed it to the loser with a low bow, which reminded us of poor 


Power. * Faith, madam,” suid he, as he did so, * if you were as 
strong as you are handsome, it would’nt have got away from 
you.” ‘Which shall I thank you for first, the service or the 
compliment?” asked the lady, smilingly. ‘Troth, madam,” 
said Pat, again touching the place where once stood the brim 
of what was a beaver, * that look of your beautiful eye, thanked 
me for both.” [Liverpool Mercury. 


— 


EFFECTS OF BEING A GOOD BOY.) 


Joseph Ritner, who was for some time a member of the Leg. 
islature of Pennsylvania, and afterwards Governor of that State, 
was once a bound boy to Jacob Myrex, an independent farmer, 
who brought him up. While he was Governor, there was a 
celebration of the Fourth of July, at which Mr. Myres gave the 
following toast :—“ Joseph Ritner—he was always a good hoy, 
and has still grown better; everything he did, he always did 
well; he made a good farmer, and a good legislator; and he 
makes a very good Governor. All this man’s greatness was the 
result of his being a good boy. 


——,__—_ 
ALPHABETICAL CUNUNDRUMS. 


Why is the letter A like the meridian? Because it is inthe 
middle of the day. 
Why is the letter B like like a hot fire? 
oi} boil. 
Why is the letter C like the ocean? Because it makes a sea, 
Why is the letter D like a fallen angel? Because by its as- 
sociation with evil, it becomes a devil. 
Why is the letter E like the end of time? Because it is the 
beginning of eternity. 

Why is the letter F like death? Because it makes all fall. 

Why is the letter G like wisdom? Because it is the begin- 
ning of greatness and goodness. 

Why is the letter H. like the dying words of Adams? “This 
is the end of earth.” 

Why is the letter I like the American Revolution? Because 
it is the beginning of Independence. 

Why is the letter J like the end of spring ? Because it is 
the beginning of June. 

Why is the letter K like a pig’s tail? Because it is the Jat- 
ter end of pork. 

Why is the letter L likea young lady giving away her sweet- 
heart to another? Because it makes over a lover. 

a 

Courtine.—People should not stop courting when they get 
married, but, on the contrary, should learn to court the more. 
This laying aside the little endearments that nursed love into 
being, the very moment you have sworn to live on it forever, is 
almost perjury. 


Because it makes 

















BY MRS. E. C. GAVITT, 


O Thou who art enthroned above, 
And guard’st the earth with care, 

Inspire my heart with filial iove, 
And then accept my prayer. 


Hast thou not promised in thy word 
‘To own the fatherless ? . 

“Til be their Father.” Gracious Lord, 
O then the orphan bless! 


My Father! may I call thee so, 
And fondly think the same; 

May one so lowly ever know 
The rapture of that naine ? 


My Father! yes, ['llall resign 
To thy paternal care ; 
O! save me, ever wholly thine, 
And grant the orphan’s prayer. 
EE 


RELIGION IN YOUTH. 


If thou dost truly seek to live 

With all the joys that earth can give, 
If thy young feet would gladly press 
The ways of peace and happiness ; 


S. S. Adv. 


Go thou with pure and fervent love, 
To him who dwells in light above, 
Who sees ten thousand suns obey, 
Yet listens when the lowly pray. 


Cling thou to Jesus faithfully, 

As vines embrace their guardian tree ; 
Nor shame thy pure and lofty creed ; 
Be His in thought, and word, and deed. 


And thou shalt breathe in this low world, 
An eagle chained, with wings unfurl’d, 
Prepared, when once thy bonds are riven, 
To soar away, and flee to Heaven. 
[Christian Songs, 





YOUTH’S COMPANION—VOL. XXI, 
Bound, in different styles of binding, may now be had at this 
office. Price $1, or $1,25. Also, a few copies of previcus Vols. 


{G> PAPERS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS.—Half a Cent a 
piece—Odd Numbers of the Yourn’s Companion, {or several 
| years back—very suitable for Rewards for good behaviour and 
correct lessons in Sabbath Schools—may be had for Fifty 
Cents a hundred. 








while, before you get clear of theui. In clearing one arm from 
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